CHAPTER TWELVE
A FEW DAYS after returning from the invigorating cruise off Massachusetts I heard that our dear old Mathilda was very ill. This former slave had served my mother until about a year before the time of which I write. Infirmities of age obliging her to retire, Mathilda had since lived, comfortably provided for, among friends of her own race in Washington. Her retirement, as much as anything else, had decided Mother to give up housekeeping and live in the Powhatan Hotel.
My sister Bertha and I were soon at Mathilda's side. The poor old soul was unconscious. There was little we could do. In a few hours she died. Thus took flight a true Christian spirit. Though Mathilda could not read or write she knew her Bible through and through, and practised its precepts as carefully as any person I ever knew. That night I went to bed with a heavy heart, and awoke with a high fever, aching all over. Dr. Grayson was away on a Liberty Loan speaking tour with Mr. McAdoo. I sent for Dr. Sterling Ruffin, who pronounced my ailment grippe. As Dr. Grayson would be gone for a month, Altrude came to stay at the White House.
I was in my room more than two weeks. Woodrow would come and read to me when he could, but I was always fearful that he would catch that dreadful germ. My dressing-room windows faced the State, War and Navy Building. During my convalescence, as, indeed, all during the War, I seldom went to bed without looking across the way at the lights gleaming from every window. They seemed to send a message of friendly assurance that here they were, standing by to finish the job. No matter how late the hour those lights were always there. Often I have shut offmy own lights and stood a long time watching. Always there were figures moving back and forth, as busy men went from office to office; and in the telegraph and decoding rooms there was
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